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treatment accorded Chaucer as a satirist and humorist. Nothing 
could more startlingly manifest Chaucer's strangeness to the 
evolution considered in the whole study, than the character of 
the score of pages dealing with our one great satiric poet before 
Shakespeare in his Troilus aud Cressida and Measure for 
Measure. They bid us hope that now Dr. Tucker is emanci- 
pated from the odious necessity of being painfully erudite, 
having proved that he can be it, to the full satisfaction of all 
identifiers of dullness and scholarship, he may give us now 
studies of such satire as really constitutes literature, whether 
verse or prose, and help us to a worthier appreciation of such 
marvels of comic imaginative genius, for instance, as Swift, 
Fielding and Byron, not to mention many others ; though only 
too few, all in all, we are disposed at times to fear, for the 
salvation of Anglo-Saxondom from the appalling solemnity 
which consecrates dullness, and the sentimentality that makes 
softness to be mistaken for the very hallmark of what is 
virtuous and holy. Can Dr. Tucker, now that he has chiefly 
warned us away from deserts, lead us into a few more oases like 
his Chaucer? 



American Literature. By Julian W. Abernathy, Ph.D. New York : 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 

We have taken considerable pains to estimate the value 
of the above book as what it claims to be, "A guide-book 
to the literature produced in the United States." It en- 
deavors to escape New Englandism by a fairer treatment of 
the South than hitherto adjudged necessary. So far so good. 
But why in the midst of much extravagant laudation of 
minor poets, as though they were major poets (of course for 
patriotism's sake), of accomplished versifiers as minor poets, 
and finally of rhymesters as accomplished versifiers, all for 
geographical reasons, must Whitman be treated on the oppo- 
site principle of exhibiting his patent failures, lightly al- 
luding to his really original success, and damning with faint 
praise his few doubtful if popular commonplaces of poetic com- 
position ? Is it because Whitman is neither really Eastern nor 
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Southern, but Western in spirit? Why are the Middle West 
and the Far West treated so incidentally, if the book is to be 
continentally representative? But then we have seen before, 
in many another book, just such hopeless efforts at study- 
ing Literature on the sectional principle ; and is not the treat- 
ment of American Literature itself, as though that of another 
language, always doomed to produce arid foster just such false 
estimates of greatness, — even if the author protests in strong 
words, — as can best be illustrated by the unconsciously differ- 
ent treatment accorded by Stedman to American and Victorian 
poets? "Chaucer is the 'father' of American as well as of 
English poetry, and it is a foolish pride and a shallow patriotism 
that would seek to separate our literature from its parent stock 
for the purpose of giving it the appearance of an isolated na- 
tionality." Alas, one is tempted to whisper: Perhaps it was 
really reverence for Chaucer and Shakespeare and Milton and 
the Georgian and Victorian singers that prompted us in the 
States not to claim for our Literature descent from the parent 
stock ! 

The chart prefixed to the first chapter sufficiently exhibits the 
old application of a double standard in judging of English and 
American Literatures ; and at all events makes very clear at a 
glance the folly of making American Literature a Freshman 
study, unless it be our intention to turn students away from the 
humanities, thus misrepresented, to the more succeedant pas- 
tures of abstract science. 

What we would fault, then, in our book is the principle by 
which a guide-book to poetry, instead of following ascertainable 
aesthetic lines, accepts geographical and chronological classifica- 
tions as though they were more than mere pedagogical devices, 
allowing them to become the criteria of praise, and omission or 
slight treatment that do duty for dispraise — except only, of 
course, in the case of Whitman. Secondly, we should fault it 
for not being really national and representative (if geographical 
and chronological we must be), continuing to view things from 
the Atlantic seaboard incredibly foreshortened; stretching 
pitying arms to include the Old South, but shrinking from the 
West — even when manifested in Manhattan ! 
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If Literature is prized and taught as an art-product, then all 
considerations whatever should be subordinated to aesthetic 
values; if, on the other hand, we are writing American literary 
history, Albert Pike is more important than Willis, Riley than 
Aldrich, Bret Harte than Holmes, Piatt than Stoddard, Mark 
Twain than Lowell. Let us have no confusion of methods, and 
consequently of standards, to change the student's innocent 
ignorance of Literature into an ignorance that is baneful, and 
only too soon invincible. We are confident Dr. Abernathy has 
yielded, in spite of his initial declaration, as have all prede- 
cessors, to the old demand for a patriotic book ; and for one, 
besides, that shall take its stand very near Plymouth Bay — 
although as advertised, allowing itself a brief excursion to 
Jamestown, and thus, be it understood, nowise because the 
centre of population hovers about St. Louis, but because, 
mark you! the real critics, that is the publishers' readers, 
dwell (rather than live) in and about New York! Neverthe- 
less, as a Southern reviewer, we should express becoming 
gratitude for the return trip to Jamestown from Plymouth 
Bay. And if it must still appear necessary to train young 
literary taste (or destroy its possibility) with mediocrity on 
the wholesale, because, forsooth, produced on these shores ; if 
we must continue to sacrifice the muses and veracity to the 
yawp and wingflap of the bald eagle ; then by all means let us do 
these things, Dr. Abernathy in hand, for among the blind, one- 
eyed Polyphemus is seer, and all in all the book is well made in 
its practical pedagogic aspects ; and is written in far better than 
text-book English. 



Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 6o's. By T. C. DeLeon. New 
York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Here are nigh upon five hundred pages of scrappy reminis- 
cence, by-gone gossip, forgotten anecdote, and likenesses of dis- 
tinguished people for illustrations, which make most alluring 
matter for summer perusal at least to Southerners of the old 
regime; and to the reconstructed, and the Southerner born 



